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SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Report of the President and Managers of Schuylkill 


Navigation Company, to the Stockholders, —Janua- 
ry 6, 1854. 


The return of the season which begins a new year, 
calls upon the President and Managers for an account of 
their stewardship during that which is past, and they 
have great pleasure in exhibiting to the Stockholders 
a state of affairs quite equal to the expectations held 
forth in the Report of January, 1833. 

The tolls exceed very considerably the tolls of the 
preceding year. This has arisen not only from an in- 
crease of the quantity of coal brought to market, but 
from the opening of the business upon the Pennsylva- 
nia Canals; which, though very limited in comparison 
with what it will hereafter be, has added materially to 
the transport of the Union Canal, and consequently 
caused a corresponding advance on our own. 

The Board were accordingly enabled to make a larg- 
er dividend in August than at any former time, and 
they anticipate one in February of nearly equal amount 
tothatin August. It ought to be observed, that the 
dividends of the income of the year 1833 are made on a 
larger number of shares than in any preceding year, 
owing tothe conversion of the six per cent loan under 
the right reserved to the holders by the original terms 
of the loan; thus, in August 1832, the dividend was 
made on 27,426 shares, in February 1833, on 31,786 


shares, and the dividend next to be made will be upon | 


$2,802 shares. Of the convertible loan there remains 
unconverted only the sum of 14,500 dollars, equal to 
290 shares, which, added to 52,802, gives 33,092 shares 
—the greatest amount there can hereafter be from this 
cause. 


That the dividend was not still greater, is to be as- 


cribed not only to the cause just stated, but also to the | 
heavy expenses necessarily incurred in the course of | 


the year. Of these expenses a part may be considered 


as extraordinary, and a part as permanent. To the 
former description belongs what has been expended | 


upon twenty two of the old locks, which had been in 
use from the commencement of the work, and were 
found to require new lining, new sleepers, new floors, 
and new gates. They have been thoroughly and effec- 
tually repaired, and will want but little more done to 
them for many years to come. 

In the latter description of the expenses ofa perma- 
nent nature, is comprehended the cost of lamps and oil, 


at the different stations referred to in the last report; | 
and it includés also, the wages of an additional number | 
oflock tenders,—become necessary in consequence of | 


doubling the locks, and the increase of the trade, as 


well as to provide for the passage of boats during the | 


night, which is now of continual occurrence. 

The augmentation of business upon the Navigation, 
while it adds to the income, will have the effect also of 
increasing the current expenses in a ratio to be govern- 
ed by the cost of the additional facilities rendered ne- 


cessary,and the increased wear of the destructible parts | 


of the work from more severe service. Such has already 
been the experience of the Company, and such of 
course it must continue to be. But as the added ex- 


pense (where it is not influenced by accidents) will | 
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bear but a small proportion to the added revenue, even 
the ingrease of the ordinary expenditure becomes an 
evidence of growing prosperity. : 
The Board, perhaps, without impropriety, might 
have averaged what has been termed the extraordinary 
expenditure, upon a number of years to come, accord- 
ing to the probable duration of its benefits, as in truth 
the work is done for all those years; but having hither- 
to scrupulously, and without exception, adhered to the 
rule of paying the year’s expenses out of the year’s in- 
come, and dividing only the nett balance, they thought 
it best in this instance to allow of nothing which might 
| seem to be a deviation from a system essentially right, 
and recommended by its clearness and simplicity. 
As far as the future has been thus provided for, the 
Stockholders will have the full advantage of it. 
In conformity with the directions of the Stockhold- 
ers, the Board have steadily proceeded to improve the 
| facilities of the trade, by doubling the locks where 
| there are two or more combined; and have the satisfac- 
| tion to report, that the following new locks have been 
| completed, or will be in readiness for use, at the open- 
ing of the navigation in the spring, that is to say, 
One lock at Fair Mount. 
Two locks at Plymouth. 
Two locks at Norristown. 
| Two locks at the Oaks Canal. 
| One lock at Shoemakers, on the Hamburg Canal, and 
'also one lock at Port Clinton, where is was found ne- 





| cessary to builda new lock sooner than was intended, 
‘as the old one was found to be defective. 
| The Reservoir at Tumbling Run has been complet- 
ed; it is capable of holding 414 feet of water in depth, 
| and is of such extent as will ensure a supply of water 
for a considerable time. In the purchase of land lying on 
that stream, a sufficient quantity was secured to allow 
of forming two more reservoirs of not less dimensions; 
but every day’s experience encourages the Board to 
believe that these reservoirs will only be needed in the 
driest seasons. During the last year, there was not a 
moment when the water did not run over all the dams, 
notwithstanding the great demand from the increase of 
the trade. 

The works are becoming every day more solid, and 
while the increased facilities by doubling the locks will 
|save time, the deepening of the channels will enable 
the boats to carry much larger cargoes than heretofore, 
and the contraction in width of the locks will save wa- 
ter in passing them, 

The new works at Reading were so far prepared as 
to be open for navigation on the 14th of June last. 
They have been fuund most completely to realize the 
| expectations formed of the advantages to be derived 
from their completion,not only from their own intrinsic 


| excellence, but from removing a source of great em- 


| barrassment to the navigation, by interruptions to the 


, trade, and of constant expense to the Company for re- 
| pairs to the old line, caused by breaks, in consequence 
_of its passing over a limestone formation. 
The towpath in the river in front of Reading was not 
‘then finished, but it is now ready for use; so that some 
necessary clearing out of the channel at Reading, which 
‘can be done during the winter, and some small matters 
Jat the different locks on that line, ure all that remain 
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to perfect this important link in the chain of our com- 
munication. 

In addition to the locks before mentioned, as being 
completed, there are two locks in progress at the Vin- 
cent Canal, which probably will be ready in July 
next. 

When the Board submitted to the Stockholders their 
estimates for the completion of the works, they sup- 
posed that the liberal grant of three hundred thousand 
oilars would be sufficient for doubling all the locks, 
where there was more than a single one, including 
those at the following places, viz: 


Fricks on the Girard Canal, two locks. 
Kern’s Canal above Hamburg, two locks, 
‘Tunnel Canal, two locks. 


Bridge Canal near Mount Carbon two locks; but they 
find that the means thus afforded are not sufficient to 
execute the entire plan, and therefore, at the points 
just mentioned, nothing has been done. 

Several causes have concurred to produce this result: 
among others, the Reading Improvement, from a desire 
to make it more than usually strong—from the delays 
and losses incident to unusually frequent freshets in the 
river, and from heavier damages being allowed to indi- 
vidual claimants than was anticipated, has exceeded the 
estimate many thousand dollars. 

The cost of the new locks, built in 1833, has been 
greater than was estimated, owing to their being made 
of cut stone with hydraulic cement, instead of rough 
stones lined with plank. The Board were induced to 
incur this additional expense, from observing, during 
the last winter, that the old locks, built in the least cost- 
ly manner, required so heavy an outlay for repairs. 
‘They were, therefore, compelled to believe, that the 
most economical course in the end would be to build 
well at first, even though at a greater cost. 

The new locks are of the most solid character, equal 
to any in the country. 

An additional expense was also incurred at Fair 
Mount, arising from the costliness of the Coffer Dams, 
necessary in tide water, and from heavy rock excava- 
tions. 

Of the loan of $300,000,authorized at the last annual 
meeting, $256,280 have been raised at five per cent in- 
terest, with a premium tothe Company of four and a 
quarter per cent. 

At their last annual meeting,the Board were request- 
ed by the Stockholders ‘* to consider the propriety of 
employing two or more engineers, who shall separate- 
ly and independently of each other, be instructed to re- 
port in detail, the present state of the works of the 
Company, the improvements which may be made there- 
on, the reservoirs of water forthe navigation, and whe- 
ther any property should be purchased for reservoirs 
for the use of the navigation or other purposes, and ge- 
nerally on all such matters as may extend the navigation 
in the greatest possible degree for the tonnage to be 
passed, and of facilitating the conveyance by double 
locks or otherwise.” 

This request has had the respectful consideration of 
the Board, but it has been only partially carried into ef- 
fect. An examination has been made by the Compa- 
ny’s engineer of a site proposed to the Board for a Re- 
servoir on Mill Creek, which resulted ina conviction 
that it was not suitable for that object. No inquiries 
were made under the other branches of the resolution, 
as it was perceived that the work then in progress, un- 
der the d'rection of the Stockholders, would absorb all 
the funds at the command of the Board, and that un- 
til the completion of the doubling of the locks, in pur- 
suance of that direction, it must necessarily be unsatis- 
factory, and would only embarrass the proceedings of 
the Board. 

The quantity of coal shipped from the Sehuylkill mines 

in 1835, was tons 250,588 
There was received by the Schuylkill, from 

the Union Canal, 2,383 





The Lehigh mines sent to market, 125,000 
The Lackawanna do. 112,000 
Making’ a total of tons 487,971 





At this early day it is impossible to say what will be 
the consumption; but from past experience of the 
regular increase in the demand for coal, and from its 
present low price, it may be anticipated that not much 
will remain over when the season shall arrive for the 
trade resuming activity. 

Of the quantity whieh left the Schuylkill mines, 
there were delivered at places above Philadelphia, 

tons 19,432 








The amount in 1833 of toll on coal, was $228,138 63 
And on other articles, 97,348 00 





Making the total receipts in 1833 $325,486 63 





Of these tolls there was from the ascend- 
ing trade $61,743 63 
And from the descending trade 263,743 00 





The whole tonnage conveyed in 1833, 
was tons 445,849 
Of which belongs to the ascending trade, tons 84,795 
Do. descending do. tons 361,054 








The tolls derived from boats which entered the Union 


Canal was $22,589 71 
Do. from thence 20,428 47 
Total, - $43,018 18 





The amount of rents received in 1833, from real 
estate, from ground rents and water rents, was 


$12,473 41 

And the arrears amount to 6,657 29 
The income from rents in 1834, is estimat- 

ed at 17,648 00 








The Board beg leave to offer the following as part of 
their report, viz. 

No. 1, A tabular statement of the business of the 
Company since its commencement, showing the quanti- 
ty of coal transported, the amount of rents received, 
the toll on coal and other articles. 

No. 2. A general statement, showing the cost of Im- 
provement, the Capital Stock, the Money borrowed, 
Current Expenses, &c. 

No. 3. An account of the various articles which went 
up the navigation in 1833. 

No. 4. An account of the different articles which 
came down the river in 1833, 

‘he preceding statements exhibit a very prosperous 
condition of the Company’s affairs, which they reached 
by aregular progressive increase of business and in- 
come; the tolls each year since 1824,, with only one 
exception, caused by an extraordinary combination of 
causes, exceeding those of any preceding year. The 
sources of supply already opened are, therefore, prov- 
ed to be permanent, and constantly expanding. But 
new ones, in addition, are just beginning to disclose 
themselves, of equal, perhaps, even greater promise. 

The works of the state, it is computed, will more than 
double their activity in the coming season, and for 
years to come will be regularly advancing, till they ar- 
rive at the maximum of their power. While these are 
contributing to supply the channel between Philadel- 
phia and Reading, the Danville and Pottsville Rail 
road,when finished, will pour a new stream at the head 
of the line, and, at the same time, communications will 
be formed with the navigation at every convenient 
point, so as to extend its benefits to all parts of the 
country lying along its borders. 

Satisfactory, therefore, as the present condition of 
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the Company is, its prospects for the future are still more encouraging; and while they promise a full remuner- 
ation to the Stockholders, seem also to invite to a perseverance in those measures which are necessary to give the 
navigation the utmost extension of which it is capable, under the assurance no longer doubtful, that its greatest 
capacity will be fully and beneficially employed, unless counteracted by the paralizing effect upon our internal 
commerce and industry, occasioned by the unexampled derangement of the currency of the nation. Respect- 
fully submitted, 

By order of the Board, 


JOSEPH 8S. LEWIS, President. 


Office of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1834. 














NO. 1. 
General Statement of the business of the Company from its Commencement, 
























































~ Total Tons of Toll on Toll on other Descending | Ascending | Amountof 
rae | Tonn’ge. | Coal. Coal. articles. Tote Tee. Toll. ihc ' Rents. 
1815 cece | esee | $ é. $ C. $ Cc. S c. 
iio No mn in — years. cece | cece ts 
1817 Se : FIM ope’ shea # bem aoe 
1818 aes ees essa b wien 233 00 ecee 
1819 eeee cere cere eer 1202 16 eece 
1820 eeee eeeve eeee 803 07 eeoe 
1821 eoce eeee | eevee 1792 60 eevee j . 
1822 eevee eece eevee | 1054 cr] FE=s = 
1823 eeee eeee eee 1964 38 ee 
1824 sihe ééa% sia co 635 o ee 
1825 oun 6500 9700 00 6075 74 15775 74 13363 74 2412 00 4700 00 
1826 32404 | 16767 25147 00 18961 87} 43108 mt 32968 97 10139 90} 4900 00 
1827 65501; 31360 33317 00 24832 74! 58149 74] 42865 274 15284 47] 6967 00 
1828 105463 | 47284 46202 00 40969 56 87171 56 | 64001 56] 23170 00} 7618 00 
1829 134524 7873 | 77032 00 43007 001 120039 00} 92186 00] 27853 00] 10574 00 
1830 180755 | 89984 87192 00 60973 95 | 148165 95 | 105231 $3 42934 59 | 18800 00 
1831 196413 } 81854 78781 00 §5224 321 134205 92] 99995 52] 34010 40]! 13750 00 
1832 327921 | 209271 | 199784 00 65045 701 264829 70 | 218218 00 46611 70 | 15207 09 
1833 | 445849 | 252971! 228138 00 97348 00| 325486 63 | 663744 001 61743 63] 16673 00 
No. 2. oo 11,705 
Statement of the Accounts of the Company, January 1 ricKs, 184 
f _ P Ms y , Porter, 199 
DR. Lumber, 2532 
Capital Stock, $1,640,100 00 are ee Ries, A6y 
Loans, 1,326,380 13 Pa se 
Tolls, 328,654 98 Fea a 
Rents, 10,873 79 aes an 2 
Contingent Fund, 4,759 80 ST 
$3,310,768 70 84,197 


CR. 
General charges, being cost of the 
works, including Real Estate and 
damages, 
Current expenses, being cost of re- 








$2,974,659 69 








Passing Fair Mount Locks only, 598 


T ons, 





84,795 





Tonnoge of Articles aoe the River, 1833. 


airs, Salary to Officers, Lock-keep- Coal, 252971 

ane a &c. this year, 95,117 71 Flour, 12107 

Interest account this year, 63,828 24 Whiskey, 1759 

Dividend No. 7, made in August last, 96,463 00 Lumber, 13470 

Available funds at interest, 49,216 50 Grain, 9337 

Individual accounts unsettled, 24,304 76 Iron, 2046 

Cash, balance, 7,178 80 eaten Tron,and Castings, ppd 
ails, 

$3,310,768 70 Lime and Lime Stone, 53,219 

al hla alee Iron Ore, 2252 

oY Butter, 448 

No. 3. Leather, 254 

Tonnage of Articles ascending the River, 1833. — and Stone, an 

Merchandize, 14190 Wood, 1790 

Fish, 2597 Tobacco, 61 

Salt, 3434 Sundries, 904 

Plaster, 26494 Pork, 284 

Grain, 1339 anaaiamioh 

Iron, 2886 359,898 

en Pig Iron,and Castings, a Passing Fair Mount Locks only, 1,156 

ails, ‘aaliieunaiie 


Lime and Lime Stone, 


12,275 


Tons, 


361,054 
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The Committee appointed on the 7th January, 1833, Mr. Eyre, Mr. Lippincott, ; 
*‘to cause to be manufactured, and, on behalf of the Doctor Preston, Mr. Nicholson. ‘ 
Stockholders, to present to each of the Managers resid- Mr. Firth, ; 
ing in Philadelphia, who have served in that capacit i E i Rist ‘ 
for more than seven years, a piece of plate of the value | Officers of the Schuylkill Navigation Company for 1834. : 
of five hundred dollars,” report: 4 

That they have performed the agreeable duty as- | Joenen ‘6. Laws, President. 4 


Managers. 


signed to them by the Stockholders. Five pieces of plate 
of t | Henry Troth, 


he value of five hundred dollars each, were by their 
directions manufactured by Mr. Thomas Fletcher, in a | 
manner entirely satisfactory to the Committee, and ve- 
ry creditable to Mr. Fletcher’s taste and skill. One of 
them was, on the 23d day of November last, delivered 
to each of the five following named gentlemen, being 
those of the Managers who are described in the Stock- 
holders’ resolution above mentioned; that is to say, 


Manuel Eyre, 

Jonas Preston, Charles H. Baker, 

Thomas Firth, John Sergeant, 

George W. Holstein, John Bohlen, 

Joshua Lippincott, |§Edmund Wilcox, 

Lindzey Nicholson, Joseph T. Mather. 
Thomas Harper, Treasurer and Secretary. 


GIRARD CONCERNS. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Select 
and Common Councils, January 2d, 1834: 

Resolved, That the lreasurer of the Girard Trust be, 
and he is hereby directed to prepare, under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Girard Estates, and 
cause to be printed in two or more newspapers of the 
city, a concise but plain account of the state of the 
trusts, devises, and bequests of said Estate, compre- 
hending the condition of the College, &c, as provided 
by the 24th section of the Will, 





In compliance with the above, the Treasurer of the 
Girard Trusts has prepared the following condensed 
statement of the affairs of the Estate. 

BRITAIN COOPER, Treasurer. 


Schedule*of Stocks and Loans passed to the City Cor- 
poration, belonging to the Estate of Stephen Girard; 
embracing the whole amount of personal property 
yet received from his executors. 
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1 Certificate for a Loan to the Schuylkill Navigation Company $ 9,089 37| $10,000 00 
948 Shares of Stock in the Old Bank of the United States 2,127 00} 2,127 00 
22 Shares of Stock in the Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 8,800 00 11,000 00 
100 Shares of Stock in the Delaware Insurance Company 4,000 00 4,200 00 
50 Shares of Stock in the Philadelphia Insurance Company 2,500 00 4,166 67 
20 Certificates for a Loan to the Franklin Institute 1,000 00 800 00 

2200 Shares of Stock in the Schuylkill Navigation Company 110,000 00 264,000 80 : 

102 Shares of Stock in the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company 20,400 00 10,200 00 4 

6 Certificates for Loans to the State of Pennsylvania, 870,000 00 994,418 00 { 

1 Certificate fora loanto the City Corporation, 100,000 00 113,500 00 { 

2 Shares of Stock inthe Germantown Turnpike Company 200 00 95 00 ’ 
10 Shares of Stock in the Schuy!kill Permanent Bridge Company 100 00 _ 130 00 
1 Share of Le Courier des Etats Unis 300 00 — 
1 Share of stock of the Philadelphia Domestic Society 100 00 os 
10 Shares of Stock of the Bustleton Turnpike Road Company 1,000 00 —— 
4 Shares of Stock in the Centre Bridge Company 200 00 — 

1 Share of Stock in the Susquehanna and Lehigh Turnpike Company 100 00 — 

1 Share of stock in the Downingtown Turnpike Company, 100 00 —— } 

6331 Shares of Stock in the Bank of the United States, 633,100 00) 664,715 00 

8 Certificates for Loans to the Schuylkill Navigation Company 265,850 00 276,484 00 ; 
3 Certificates for Loan to the Mount Carbon Rail Road Company 30,000 00 30,000 00 

1 Certificate for Loan to the Guardians of the Poor 25,000 00 25,000 00 . 

1 Bond for Loan to the Ridge Road Turnpike Company 10,000 00 —- ; 

1 Certificate for Arrears of Interest on the Ridge Road Loan 900 00 -_— | 

2 Certificates for Loans to the State of Pennsylvania 239,472 00 273,189 66 | 

1 Certificate for Loan to the State of Pennsylvania 12,000 00 13,860 00 | 

1 Certificate for Loan to the City Corporation 76,300 00 87,745 00 | 

2 Certificates for Loans to the State of Pennsylvania 2,141 82 2,473 80 ; 

100 Shares of Stock in the Philadelphia Exchange Company 10,000 00 10,000 00 


2,434,780 19] 2,798,104 13 | 
The above Stocks and Loans have beenappropriated 2d. Stocks and Loans appropriated to the improve- 
agreeably to the Will of Stephen Girard, as follows: ment of the Eastern Front of the City, and Delaware 
1st. Stocks and Loans appropriated for constructing | Avenue. 
and maintaining the Girard College for Orphans. 


3 Certificates for Loans to the State of 
6331 Shares of Stock in the Bank of 











| Pennsylvania 60,404 33 
the United States $664,715 00 8 Certificates of Loans to the Schuyl- 

6 Certificates for Loans to the State kill Navigation Company 276,484 00 

of Pennsylvania 994,418 00 3 Certificates for Loans to the Mount 

1 Certificate for Loan to the City Carbon Rail Road Company 30,000 00 
Corporation 113,500 00 1 Certificate for Loan to the Guar- 

2 Certificates for Loan to the State dians of the Poor 25,000 00 
of Pennsylvania 297,367 09} 22 Shares of Stock in the Insurance 

— Company of Pennsylvania 11,000 00 
2,000,000 00} 50 Shares of Stock in the Philadelphia 

| Insurance Company 4,166 67 
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1 Certificate for Loan to the City Cor- 


poration 
100 Shares of Stock in the Delaware In- 
surance Company 


1 Certificate for Loan to the State of 
Pennsylvania 
9148 Shares of Stock in the old Bank 
of the United States 
20 Certificates for Loan to the Franklin 
Institute 


2200 Shares of Stock in the Schuylkill 


Navigation Company 
102 Shares of Stock in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company 
2 Shares of Stock in the Germantown 
Turnpike Company 
10 Shares of Stock in the Schuylkill 
Permanent Bridge Company 
100 Shares of Stock in the Philadelphia 
Exchange Company 


| 
87,745 00 | 
4,200 00 


500,000 00 | 











752 13 
2,127 00 
800 00 


264,000 00 | 


10,200 00 
95 00 
130 00 

10,000 00 


288,104 13 











4th. Loan appropriated to purchase Fuel for Poor 


White Housekeepers and Roomkeepers 
of Philadelphia. 


1 Certificate for Loan to the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company 


in the City 


10,000 00 
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To cash paid the City Treasurer, a tem- 
porary loan to the city 
To cash balance in the ‘Treasury 


37 
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30,000 00 


4,899 49 


oe 


$162,258 71 


CR. 


3d. Stocks and Loans, comprising the Residuary Fund. | By cash in the Treasury Jan. 1st, 1833 


By cash for interest on Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Co, Loan 
By cash for interest on do. 
By cash for interest on State Loans 
By cash for interest om Mount Carbon 
Rail Road Loan 
By cash for interest on Franklin Institute 
Loan 
| By cash for interest on City Loans 
| By cash for interest on Loan to Guar- 
dians for the Poor 
By cash for interest on Ridge Road Turn- 
pike Co, Loan 
| By cash for interest on temporary loan to 
| Girard Bank 
By cash for dividend on Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Co. Stock 
By cash for dividend on Stock of the 
Bank of the U.S. 6 months 
By cash for dividend on Germantown 
Turnpike Co. Stock 
By cash for dividend on Pennsylvania In- 
surance Co, Stock 
By cash for dividend on Philadelphia In- 
surance Co. Stock 
By cash for dividend on Delaware Insur- 
ance Co. Stock 


The following Account Current exhibits a condensed | BY cash for dividend on Danish claims 
statement of the Cash Account, embracing the 
amount of Dividends, Interests, and Rents of Real 


Estate received, and payments made to the various 


objects for the year 1833, 
DR. 


To Cash paid for repairs of Real Estate 
and materials $10,858 89 
Less deduction made to tenants for re- 

pairs, grates, &c., and charged to 
this appropriation 458 47 

To cash paid for the Girard College 

To cash paidto Legal Heirs of the Intes- 
tate Estate under a decision of the Su- 
preme Court 

To cash paid for incidental expenses and 
salaries 7,801 61 
Less by this amount paid to C. Johnson, 

for salary,in 1832,and charged to this 
appropriation 1,000 00 

To cash paid for lands in Schuylkill 
county, improvements, &c, 

To cash paid for annuities 

To cash paid for taxes and water rents 

To cash paid for lands in Louisiana, to 
the Agent, &c. 

To cash paid for Delaware Aveniie to S. 
Hains for surveys 

To cash paid for Fuel for Poor House- 
keepers 

To cash paid to orders of the Trustees of 
the College 

Tocash paid for appropriation for the 
rail road in Broad street 

Tocash paid for appropriation for stores, 
wharf, and dock, near the Schuylkill 

To cash paid for appropriation for Pay- 


ing 
To cash paid for appropriation for the cul- 
vert, &c. at the drawbridge dock 


10,400 42 
70,567 12) 


By cash for dividend on Schuylkill Per- 

| manent Bridge Co, Stock 

& cash received for rents of Real Es- 
tate 

| By cash received of Charles Allen, for 
Party Wall 


| Interest and dividends from the College 


2,838 97; Fund 


| Interest and dividends from the Delaware 
| Avenue Fund 

Interest from the Fuel Fund for Poor 
Housekeepers 


6,801 61 | Interests, dividends, and rents, from the 


3,017 45 
4,300 00 | 


| Residuary Fund, applicable to the City 


Police and improvements of City Pro- 
perty, as follows: 


9,611 79 | Rents from Real Estate in the 





city, (all rented,) 56,244 
1,026 55) This will be increased when the 
new buildings on Chesnut and 
$11 00 | Market streets are finished. 
| Rents from Coates’ street pro- 
419 12| _ perty, (all rented,) 3,889 
| Rents from farms in Passyunk 
1,174 62| and Moyamensing 5,552 
|Interest and dividends from 
1,800 00 stocks and loans 11,000 
5,470 64 | 76,685 


| From which sum is to be deduct- 


7,741 98| ed annuities, taxes, water- 
rents, salaries, repairs, and 
1,877 95} materials, for real estate, and 





oe 


$162,258 71 





19,431 39 
568 05 
14,621 76 
27,518 O1 
1,350 00 


50 00 
3,125 38 


625 00 
163 50 
856 68 

12,100 00 

22,158 50 

7 00 
880 00 
275 00 


360 00 
240 00 


9 00 
57,895 69 
23.75 





Statement of the estimated amount of income from 
Rents, Interest, and Dividends for the year 1834, 


102,410 68 
25,500 00 
454 44 
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incidental expenses, estimat- 
ed at 32, 300 





44,385 00 





$172,750 12 





The above statements and accounts have been care- 
fully examined and approved by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Girard Estates. 

JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, 
President of the Board. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 4th, 1834. 





Report of the Building Committee of the ‘Girard Col- 
for Orfhans’’ to the Select and Common Council 
of Philadelphia.. 


The Building Committee having been called upon by 
Councils to furnisha description of the College, em- 
brace the present opportunity of complying with the 
request. 

They are gratified in having it in their power to say, 
that the edifice thus far, is “‘constructed with the most 
durable materials,and in the most permanent manner,” 
they have carefully avoided the use of any “needless 
ornament,” and attended chiefly to the strength, conve- 
nience, and neatness of the whole. é 


The house is 111 feet east and west, and 169 feet 
north and south, it is built on lines parallel with the 
east and west city streets, deviating from a parallel with 
the north and south streets, only as much as said streets 
deviate from a right angle. 

The design adopted by the councils, and now being 
executed by the Committee, makes the house three 
stories in height; each story is fifteen feet high in the 
clear from the floor tothe cornice. The elevation of 
the arch together with the thickness of the floor and 
arch, makes each story 25 feet from floor to floor. 
The whole building will be fireproof inside and out- 
side. 

The floors and the roof are to be formed of solid ma- 
terials, on arches turned on proper centres, so that no 
wood will be used except for doors, windows,and shut- 
ters. 

Cellars are made under the whole building, the doors 
to them from the outside, are on the east and west of 
the building, and access to them from the inside will be 
by steps descending to the cellar floor, from each of 
the entries or halls hereinafter mentioned, and the inside 
cellar doors are to open under the stairs on the north- 
east, and northwest corners of the northern entry, and 
under the stairs on the southeast and southwest corners 
of the southern entry. 

There is a cellar window, under, and in a line with 
each window of the first story. They are built three 
feet below, and three feet above the surface of the 
ground, the ground outside of each window, is support- 
ed by strong walls. The sashes are to open inside on 
hinges, like doors, and there are to be strong iron bars 
outside of each window, placed securely in the portico 
fioor; the windows inside and outside are four feet wide 

in the clear. 

There are in each story four rooms, each room being 
fifty feet square in the clear. 

The four rooms on each floor occupy the whole 

east and west,on such floor or story, and the mid- 
dle of the building north and south, so that in the north 
of the bu‘lding, and in the south thereof, there remains 
a space of 26 feet, for an entry or hall in each, for stairs 

landings. 

In the northeast, and in the northwest corners of the 
northern entry or hall on the first floor, stairs are to be 
made so as to form a double staircase, which are to be 
carried up through the several stories; and in the like 
manner, in the southeast and southwest corners of the 


southern entry or hall ,stairs are to be made on the first 
floor, so as to form a double staircase, to be carried up 
throughthe several stories; the steps of the stairs are 
to he made of smooth white marble with plain square 
edges, each step is to be 74 inches rise, and 12 inches 
on the tread. 

The outside and inside foundation walls, are 14 feet 
high in the clear from the ground to the ceiling, (or un- 
der side of the arches;) the first floor is eight 
feet above the level of the ground, around the build- 
ing — such ground shall have been properly regu- 
ated. 

The only deviation from any of the details prescribed 
by Mr. Girard, is in the thickness of the walls; Mr. Gi- 
rard directs that at a certain height the wall shall be 
reduced to two feet in thickness:—But a direction like 
this, ina matter essentially affecting the strength of the 
building, must naturally be governed by the leading 
injunctions in the will that the building should be ‘‘con- 
structed in the most permanent and durable man- 
ner.” 

Mr. Walter the Architect, and Mr. Souder the gene- 
ral superintendent, have both unequivocally asserted, 
that the college could not be built in a ‘*permanent 
manner” with walls of a less thickness than those the 
committee are now constructing; although the commit- 
tee have implicit confidence in the skill and practical 
knowledge of their architect and superintendent, yet 
they have thought it advisable, to consult the various 
plans and communications that were submitted to coun- 
cils, at atime when every mind was unbiassed on this 
important subject. 

R. W. Israel & Co., of Lowel, Mass, say, that 
the weight of the arches, and filling up to obtaina 
level for the floors, would be much tov great for the 
walls, 

Wm. Roderique, architect and engineer, says, the 
walls are limited to two feet in thickness which would 
leave them too weak to support the pressure of any arch 
of 50 feet span. 

R. W. Crisp, practical builder, remarks in relation 
to his plan that he has “increased the thickness of the 
walls soas to make them more able to carry the super- 
incumbent weight of the arches and roof.” 

‘John Kutts, architect, has made the walls on his plan, 
3 feet 6 inches thick. ; 

Wm. Strickland, architect and engineer, on his plan 
for the college, in form of a Greek Temple, has laid 
down the thickness of his external walls at 3 feet, in ad- 
dition to which he has surrounded the building with 50 
massive columns. 

M. Holden, architect, has made his exterior walls 
six feet in thickness. 

Messrs. Town, Davis and Daken, architects, New 
York, have made part of their exterior walls five feet 
thick. 

The Committee finding such a concurrence of testi- 
mony, among scientific and practical men, in regard to 
the strength necessary to sustain the immense weight 
of the roof and the arches, have naturally looked to 
that portion of the will, directing the college to be 
built in the most permanent manner:—They have ac- 
cordingly made the walls of a sufficient thickness to 
sustain the superincumbent weight. 

Arrangements have been made for chaining or 
banding the walls in the manner that Mr. Girard has di- 
rected. 

The elevation of the roof is one-ninth of the whole 
span, this being ‘‘as nearly horizontal as may be, con- 
sistently with the easy passage of water to the eaves;” 
**the outside walls” are to be carried up _the thickness 


of two feet, to the height of two feet above the roof, - 


and to “have a marble capping, with a strong and neat 
iron railing thereon.” 

**The outside walls” are to ‘‘be faced with slabs or 
blocks of marble,” the thickness of none of the courses 
**being less than two feet,”’ understanding by the thick- 
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ness, the vertical dimensions, these blocks are to be a a — mere. gg will give permanen- 
oe together with clam rely sunk there-| cy and durability to the edifice, 
we ere eae . All which is respectfully submitted. 

‘“‘The floors and landings as well as the roof, are to JOHN GILDER, 1 
be covered with marble slabs, securely laid in mortar, JAMES HUTCHINSON, 
the thicknessof the marble on the roof, will be double JOS. LIPPINCOTT, 
that of the floors,” DENNIS McC ee 

‘In constructing the walls, as well as turning the ony bs coe ? : 
arches, and laying the floors, landing and roof, good j OHN BYERLEY 
and strong mortar and grout are to be used, so that no JOHN R. NEFF ’ 
cavity whatever may any where remain.” ? 


*2appMUod 


Provision is made for a large furnace, in each end of Philada. Jan. 7, 1834. 
the cellar, ‘‘for the generation of heated air,” and flues 
are to be constructed in the walls, for the purpose of 
conducting the warm air thus generated, to all the rooms 
in the house. 

The committee deem it expedient, to postpone the 
‘dividing of the large rooms for Library, &c. until the 
building is roofed in, and the system of education is 
adopted. 

There are two principal doors of entrance into the 
College, one into the entry or hall on the first floor in 
the North, and one in the South of the building, and 
in the centre, between the East and West walls, these 
doors are proportioned according to the size of the 
building, the purpose of the doors and the size of the 







From Miners’ Journal. 
COAL TRADE—1833. 


The following is a list of the operators, on all the 
Rail roads in the region, and the amount each trans- 
ported on said roads, with the exception of the Mount 
Carbon rail road, upon which the two Companies ope- 
rate, the Collector having refused to furnish a list,not- 
withstanding our repeated declarations that we would 
“take the responsibility” of the publication, 3 

Amount of Coal transported on the Mill Creek rail 
road, during the season just ended, by the following 
individuals: 





entry, Neligh, Lewis & Co, — oe 
The same principle has governed in deciding upon ae eee exill 5671 do 
the size and position of all the interior doors and win- Kline & Strauch : 426 do 
dows. : d 
All the deors are to be double, those opening into the ae slong oa do 
rooms to be what are termed glass doors, and those Sehr i ae 839 do 
opening outward to be of substantial wood work, well M " Wythoft 2,220 do 
lined and secured. ; F. B. Nichols & Co. 3,822 do 
The windows of the second and third stories, are to J& , panera 142 do 
be made in the style of those in the first and second H od sin "Bieta rton & Co 5.675 do 
stories of Mr. Girard’s late dwelling, in North Water R ae . . 4.557 do 
street; thatis to say, they are to be made to open inthe La = es Al & Co "961 do 
centre, and hung on hinges the same as doors; the win- St M4 . OF at ; 951 do 
dows of the first story, to be in the same style except F B ‘aie na " 2.166 do 
that they are not to descend to the floor, but so far as +e ” . 
the surbase, up to which the wall is to be carried, in the 
same manner as Mr, Girard’s house in Passyunk Town- Total scala 


ship. 

The whole building is to be surrounded with a porti- 
co, twenty-one feet in width, with columns of the Gre- 
cian Corinthian order, which is essentially necessary, 


7 ; oe : tons. cwt. 
inasmuch, as it affords strength and stability to thethird 
story arches. . r — ‘a > pe 1. 
As it regards the arching of the first and second sto- J “ag * wise 6859 19 
ries, there is no difficulty,inasmuch, as the superincum- . De ; 5900 17 
bent weight will create a resistance to lateral pressure, Heline ih “ y = 541 10 
and prevent any swerving that might occur from the S "todos a8 31 19 8 
tremendous pressure from the arches, but the third story W me e M. Mill 2235 18 
arches, not having the advantage of superior weight, En 's et, . 9 075 14 
must be secured by some other method. mee aoe 2183 8 
All the arches will be banded with iron, (in the words Runnels & Walton 2,156 7 
of Mr. Girard) they will ‘*be secured with iron chains,” Wm. Waters 1,805 6 
but these chains cannot embrace all that portion of the Stephens & Co. 1,636 19 
wall that is subjected to outward pressure, all the force Geo. Patterson 1,559 14 
cannot be positively resolved upon one horizontal line; Benegoff & Fitch 1,222. 4 
the chains are of great importance it is true, but some- A. Hoch 1,239 15 
thing more than chains is requisite. As a dernier resort A. Streeper 1,184 00 ~ 
therefore, a flank colonnade was adopted. Stall & Offermzn 1,330 10 
The weight of the materials used in the construction Dr. Stineberger 1,120 9 
of the entablature, portico, ceiling, roof, &c. is sup- Samuel Rickard 1,820 0 
ported, one half on the columns, and one half on the Hughes & Dewees 823 6 
walls of the building, this additional weight applied J. Wilde 492 3 
directly to that part of the wall, receiving the thrust of Potts & Coles 657 16 
the third story arches, will prevent any ‘‘cracking or Burd Patterson 672 8 
swerving,” and give strength and durability to the John Miller 362 14 
whole work. . R. Long 241 11 
In addition to the strength gained by the weight on Lebbeus Whitney 223 3 
the walls at the spring of the arches, the ceiling of the Peter Kern 3758 
portico and entablature, will be securely clamped toge- Jacob Dewees 578 9 
ther with iron; by this means a band will be formed Martin Weaver , sll 12 








Amount of Coal transported on the Mine Hill and 
Schuylkill Haven rail road, during the season just end- 
ed, by the following individuals: 
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tons. cwt. tons. 
R. Rickard 633 2 W. J. B. Smith 800 
S. Lewis 961 6 Blackston & Co. 400 
Peter Stoneberger 409 14 Jos. White & Co. 1,200 
Benj. Pott 49 14 51,925 
Transient tonnage 1,502 13 Above the Bridge. 
Total amount 77,073 13 aoe : a reer 
mae : Offerman’s do 800 
Amount of Coal transported on the Schuylkill Valley A. J. Bolton & Co’s. Yard 1.220 
rail road, during the season just ended, by the follow- Bonsall & Revout "400 
ing individuals: J. Burr 100 
Aquilla Bolton 9,410 tons. 11,520 
Thomas Robinson 2,553 do eee 
Blight, Wallace & Co. 1,935 do S 
George H. Potts 1,353 do oor eee 
Volney B. Palmer 1,324 do eal 
. one 
cera <a - From the Commercial Herald. 
Charles Brooke 941 do Our Coat Trapr.—We present below a statement of 
Burd Patterson 921 do the number of shipments of Coal from the opening of 
B. H. Springer 865 do the navigation last spring, to the 30th November in- 
John Curry & Co. 744 do clusive. As soon as the season closes, we intend pre- 
Wm. Bosbyshell 408 do senting our readers with a detailed statement of the 
Alfred Lawton 318 do quantity shipped,as well as the amount sold in this mar- 
John Shuttleworth & Co. 248 do ket. 
Henry Porter 126 do a 
Vv i. - 
Total 23,479 tons. NAMES. A. o gf = Ge 3 
S/S) E] | 8] © 
Lumber—Boards 656,659 feet. rey Neco Revi ee oes wes 
Shingles 40,132 Lehigh Coal Co. . 2| 0] 45! 215/142] 404 
Lath 17,100 North American - O} 0! 11} 82] 19] 112 
Passengers 1,034 Little Schuylkill : O| 0| 7} 90) 26) 123 
= Delaware - O} O} 17] 113] 14) 144 
Amount of Coal transported on the Mount Carbon | phoenix 2 : o| o| 41 36l 14] 41 
rail road, for the year commencing 19th December,|g Bp Reeve & Co.- O| o| O| 196] 25] 151 
1833. tons. cwt. qr. J. W. Downing : Ol 9! 23' 691 17 109! 
John R. Bowers 930 a M’Canles, Chambers & Co, | 0} 0 13} 72| 13] 100) 
Delaware Coal Company 17,263 is 3 J. S. Silver* z 0] o| 5} 631 18] 86! 
John C, Ernst 1,409 1 0 Blight, Wallace & Co.+ 0] 0} O| 27] 15] 42) 
Charles Lawton 4,279 5 1 Samuel P, Wetherill - 0} O| 2 9} 9] 20) 
Wm, H. Mann & Co, 6,749 8 0 Jacob Serrill - O| o| 6} 11] 13] 30) 
Mann & Williams 1,208 is 3 Eldridge & Brickt+ - ol ol! 4' gl 6! 18! 
Thomas Martin 2,490 i. ce A. J. Boltont % Ol1l ool ii | 19| 
North Ame. Coal Company 23,339 ae W. J. B. Smith x Ol ol 1 51 8g! 49! 
Palmer & Garrigues 2,045 16 0 Amos Leland ‘ Oo} oO} of iol of 10} 
Samuel J. Potts 9,044 ~~ Six other houses® ~ 0} o| 6} 80! 34] 190) 
Ridgeway, Fisher & Co. 947 = ile 1 ee caanenguaplirenileienpliilibomeat ent ina ies tiatiae 
By sundry individuals 3,792 90. «CO Total a e 2] 1'145'1027'37511550 
Total 73,136 -_. s * Up tothe 1st of September, 


From Moore’s Philadelphia Price Current. 


The following is an estimate of the quantity of Coal 
on the Schuylkill, as received, principally from each 
dealer, December 19, 1833. Furnished for this paper. 


Below the Permanent Bridge. 


Tons. 
McCandles, Chamber & Co. 1,800 
Del. Coal Co. (incorporated) 1,800 
Ss. P. Wetherill 3,000 
Phenix Co. (incorporated) 2,500 
Blight, Wallace & Co. 1,000 
J. W. Downing 2,300 
Serril’s 400 
Eldridge & Brick 2,400 


N. American Coal Co. (incorp’d) 5,000 
L. Schuyl. R. R. & N. Co, (in- 


corporated) 20,000 
West, Hodgson & Co. 5,000 
J. S. Silver 2,500 
Yates & McIntire 225 
Doct. Wetherill 400 
Chas. Humphreys & Co. 200 
C. Johnson 1,000 


+ Up to the first of November. 


Importation of Foreign Coal.—It will be observed by 
a table in this week’s paper, that the importation of 
Coal for the last year, has exceeded the importation of 
any former year, by twenty-six thousand aad eight tons, 
notwithstanding the low price at which Anthracite sold 
throughout the whole of the year 1833. ‘The value of 
84,144 tons of Coal at $6 per ton, would be five hun- 
dred and four thousand eight hundred and sixty-four 
dollars, which amount of money is sent out of the coun- 
try for an article which we possess in abundance, and 
with which our market is now glutted. Great Britain 
and her colonies, from whence the Coal is derived, has 
imposed a prohibitory duty of upwards of $7 per chal- 
dron on all foreign Coal, to protect her own trade. But 
the United States’ Government is lowering the duty up- 


| on all foreign Coal—thus encouraging the trade of oth- 


er countries, and depressing our own. When will the 

eyes of our statesmen be opened upon this subject? 

ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following table exhibits, with as much accuracy 
as our means will allow, the quantity of Anthracite Coal 





; 

























sent to market during the last 14 years, with the annual 
increase of the supply. 
Quantity sent Annual 











1 to Market, __ Increase. 
: 1820 365 00 
1821 1,073 608 
| 1822 2,440 1,167 
3 1823 5,823 3,583 
1824 9,541 3,718 
e 1825 33,393 23,852 
1826 48,047 14,654 
1827 61,665 13,618 
1828 77,395 15,730 
1829 105,083 27,688 
1830 181,000 75,917 
1831* 177,009 decrease. 
1832 379,000 202,000 
1833 488,000 119,000 | 





*The supply this year was about 20,000 tons short of 
the demand, which was occasioned by the large increase 
in the former year. During the winter of 1831 °32, Coal 


sold in the cities on the sea-board, at $14 a $17 per 
ton, 


Coat.—180,145 tons of Coal were shipped from Phil- | 
adelphia in the year 1833, | 

Statement of the quantity of Foreign Coal imported | 
into and exported from the United States from 1823, 
up to 1833, both years inclusive. For part of this state- 
ment, we are indebted to a table that was published 
two years ago, but upon examination, it will be found 
that that table was materially incorrect. 
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Delivered ut the Anniversary Meeting of the Southwark 


Institute held November 23, 1833, by D. Francis 
Connie, M. D. 


We have assembled this evening, my respected audi- 
ence, to commemorate the First Anniversary of the 
Southwark Institute. The main object of this associa- 
tion, the intellectual and moral improvement of its 
members, cannot fail to render all who now hear me, 
deeply interested in its present condition, and desirous 
to promote, by their countenance and support, its fu- 
ture and permanent welfare. The interest and appro- 
bation of our fellow citizens, and their exertions in be- 
half of the institute, will be augmented by the fact, 
that its members, youths for the most part, engaged in 
the acquisition of mechanical trades and professions, 
will, ina few years, compose that important portion of 
the community, upon whose intellectual endowments 
and moral worth, so intimately depend the best inte- 
rests, not merely of the district in which they happen 
to reside, but of the country at large. 

The beneficial influence of this and similar institu- 
tions cannot indeed be too highly estimated. They 
tend to elevate the character and increase the intelli- 
gence of a class of our citizens, who, in consequence 
of the means being denied them for the cultivation of 
their minds, have too long been excluded from that rank 
in society, which, in all free governments, is theirs by 
right. By promoting the equal diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, these institutions increase individual and domes- 
tic happiness, the general prosperity of the community, 
and tend in a very great degree to insure the stability 
and just administration of the free institutions of our 
state and nation. 


. 








< , med : 
feat fem beak peak pe ek dk kd fk bed os Single examples of Moral and political worth, combin- 
oo es £2 8 SS oot he . ed with intellectual greatness, may do much towards 
ee | ca promoting the happiness and comforts of a people, and 
- the prosperity of a nation, An entire empire may even 
te for a time, be borne up, and made to advance in great- 
Noe ee lm oS . . . ° 
WoW OMONNDOA 3 8. ness, in riches, and in fame, by the commanding ta- 
a . . *,* . > 
SRVEISNSSESSN +O lents, unwearied industry, and political skill of a single 
OVNWNWONAOAN a” ruler; but itis only by the general intelligence and mo- 
DERONSDVUAHDVW a f th le. that the; 
WAP oOSHEARNVnan = ral worth ofthe great body of the people, that their do- 
' mestic freedom, happiness and comfort can be secured. 
. Though a portion of its citizens may riot in luxury, and 
- | 3 a | possess all that wealth can procure—though the names 
awhKH KHMENWNW SH = | ; ° : : ‘ 
<a ae EAE tO to COR OS £5 of its orators, its artists, and its men of science may per- 
eB SSESSERSIG o $ | chance command the admiration and excite the envy of 
. | other nations, yet will misery and oppression bear hard 
ae Oa ay | upon the mass of the community, so long as their intel- 
es tek | Ss 2 = | lectual and moral faculties lay dormant for want of cul- 
== = ane" . 2 a . , ioe - 
Cav seer agae| ez. = | ture. Enslaved by prejudice, the baneful fruit of igno- 
NA DENS PH NAO 3 RE | rance, and tamely submitting to the tyranny which 
ot SSRs EQSaSk| an. | wastes their substance, degrades their minds, and in- 
ee es | Ss"? | sults their persons; they are strangers to the rights of 
ania oem __— | man, to happiness, and to the-very name of freedom. 
la aa eESti | Notwithstanding the deceitful halo of glory which sur- 
w ' . . . 
ESSaSSERNSES rae rounds a nation thus circumstanced, when viewed from 
a ss 8 €. ~~. 6 an tS ‘ U v Os = I oe ; ‘ ; : 
eee ee SF Ot] a ae (a distance; yet, when contemplated more nearly, the 
OAC NG OHM] B 1905 | sufferings and degradation, the brutalized minds and 
= 








| grovelling disposition of so large a portion of its inhabit- 

*It is impossible from the report issued from the antscan excite no other sentiment than that of commis- 
Treasury Department, to find the quantity of Coal ex- ; Seration or contempt. “ 

ported from the U. S.—nor from what countries the | That the slavery and wretchedness to which the great 

foreign article was obtained. | body of the people in all nations—the laborer, the me- 

Sm | chanic, and the artizan, were for so many ages subject- 

Price of Coal in the New York Market, Dec. 20, in ed, had its origin in their own ignorance, is a fact fully 

1832 and 1833. established by the history of the human race. Know- 

1832. 1833. _ ledge was proclaimed by Bacon to be power, and al- 

Cargo. Retail. Cargo, Retail. | though the truth is now almost daily repeated, and in 

Liverpool, pr.chal. $11 50 $13 50 $12 50 $14 00, every form, urged upon the attention of all classes in 


Sidney do. 950 1050 8 50 9 00 | society, there are, we suspect, but few, in fact, who 

Virginia, per ton 900 1000 8 00 9 QO understand its real meaning, or its vast importance, 

Schuylkill 950 1100 7 50 8 Knowledge is truly a power,—without which, neither 

Lehigh 950 1100 7 59 8 5U | personal, political, nor moral freedom can be secured or 

Lackawanna 950 1000 6 50 7 50 | permanently maintained, Possessed of it, man becomes 
Vou. XIII, 6 ~ 
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indeed the arbiter of his own fate—the governor and | to a cheering perspective of comfort, ease, and happi- 
benefactor of the entire world. Appropriating to him- | ness in their declining days, their existence was measur- 
self the qualities of the whole creation—even the ele- | ed solely by the hardships they had already numbered, 
ments themselves are rendered obedient to his will. and the fearful anticipation of those to come. 

It isa beautiful and noble retrospect, says Rosseau,{ When they looked forth upon nature, all of its phe- 
to take a view of man rising ina manner, by his own; nomena were to them dark, frowning, and mysterious— 
efforts out of nothing, and dissipating by the light and | The howling blast, the thunder’s roar, darkness and 
energies of his mind, that darkness with which he was | light, the glories of the rising and of the setting sun, 
by nature surrounded—To see him raise himself, in the ordinary revolutions of the planets and changes of 
imagination, beyond his native sphere; penetrating | the seasons, were to their benighted minds and quail- 
the celestial regions, and like the sun, encompassing | ing hearts, subjects of terror or of superstitious awe. 
with giant strides the vast extent of the universe—To | Equally ignorant of the Great Author of nature as they 
behold him again descend into himself, a task still more | were of his works, they endeavored to propitiate the 
difficult and noble, there to investigate his own nature, | elements by senseless and guilty rights and observ- 
powers and faculties, and thence to discover the de-| ances; and even while claiming the name of Christians, 


signs of his creation. By his reason, brought fully into 
action, man has indeed conquered a universe—By his 
reason, that ‘theaven lighted lamp of God, in man,” he 


their religion partook largely of the baneful supersti- 
tions of paganism, 
But not by the poor and laboring classes alone, were 


has established an empire which knows no bounds—| experienced the debasing effects resulting from the ab- 


By the powers which it confers upon him, he is ena-| 


bled to read the hearts, anticipate the actions, and con- 
trol the wills of his fellow men, and by it he is enabled 
to receive from Heaven, a revelation to direct his steps 
in this world, and which opens to his view a prospect 





sence of that power which knowledge alone confers. 
To a certain extent they extended likewise to the 
superior ranks, so called, of society; reducing the no- 
ble in his stately palace, the baron shut up within the 
recesses of his castle, and surrounded by his fierce re- 


of his existence beyond the limits of time. He reigns | tainers, ready at a word todo all his bidding; even the 


through the powers of his mind, as it were, by the right 
of conquest. Accumulating in himself the experience of 
his species and of all past ages, he extends the limits of 
his intellectual being to infiaity, 

Such are some of the powers which the cultivation 
of the mind, and its necessary consequence, the pos- 
session of knowledge, confers on man. Dreadful is his 
condition when that cultivation is entirely neglected, 
and that knowledge is completely wanting. Look 
back but a few centuries when the power which know- 
ledge confers was confined to the few. The mass of 
the people, the laborer, the mechanic, the agricultural- 
ist,and the artizan; immersed in the grossest ignorance; 





very prince upon his throne, to a state of moral and in- 
tellectual, often of personal slavery — Differing, it is true, 
somewhat in its character from that to which the poor- 
er classes were subjected, and less oppressive in many 
respects, but nevertheless a slavery, galling and debas- 
ing in the extreme. Their persons, possessions, and 
happiness, nay, their very lives were often at the mercy 
of others, who happened to be possessed of a greater 
amount of physical or moral power than themselves. 
Hence were they often made to tremble, if not reduced 
to abject misery by the frown of some proud noble or 
foreign potentate—by the anathema of some mitred ab- 
bot or cowled priest, or even by the cunning and ma- 


were then mere slaves, toiling in wretchedness to grati- | lice of the most ignorant and humble of their own sub- 
fy the pride and luxury, or to minister to the ambition | jects. The astrologer pretended to huld in his hands 
of the few whom accident had constituted their masters, | the thread of their destinies, and was, in consequence, 
Even when not regarded as appurtenances of the soil, | feared, courted, and obeyed. The self-styled magician, 
and sold and purchased as beasts of burthen, they en- | taking advantage of their ignorance, was enabled to 
joyed thé commonest privileges of life only at the will | rule theiractions or to inflict upon them real misery, 
and by the permission of their superiors. bodily and mental, by tricks of the vilest jugglery— 
Although upon them depended, in reality,the wealth, | the very phenomena of nature—the word of God itself, 
the security, the very existence of the nation; inall po- | were converted into chains the more securely to hold 
litical matters, they were passed by as though they had | them in their state of mental bondage. 
no being. Alliances were formed, treaties made, wars| _It does certainly appear surprising, that men should 
declared, and peace concluded; and although their ) so long have allowed themselves to be thus enslaved, 
blood was to flow in torrents on the field of battle; al. | when they had within their reach, moral and physical 
though their bodies were made the rampart for the pro- | means fully adequate to their disenthraldom. It is true 
tectiqn of their masters and their wealth, and although | that an occasional effort was made to cast off the yoke. 





by the sweat of their brows, were the expenses of the | 
combat to be disbursed, and the calm of peace to be 
maintained, their assent was not asked, nor their objec- 


them so intimately--upon the result of which their 
comforts, their happiness and very lives depended, 
But not only were their persons thus subjected to a 
degrading species of bondage, and their dearest rights 
trampled under foot—their minds likewise were enslav- 
ed to an equal extent. 

Of all that related to themselves, their natures and 
their powers, they were kept in total ignorance. To be 
born, and after enjoying a few years of mere animal ex- 
istence, to die, bounded the entire scope of their ideas 
in relation to their own being. No noble sentiment in- 
spired their breasts—No honest ambition ever stimulat- 
ed them to rise from the grovelling and degraded con 
dition to which they were born, and vindicate the dig- 
nity of their nature. No love of country—no scheme 
of benevolence, produced among them any noble ex- 
ample of the sacrifice of self for the cause of liberty— 
or any exertion fur tue benefit of their suffering compa- 
triots. ‘They lived for the present moment only, and in- 








stead of looking back upon joys gone by, or forward | 





tions heard nor permitted, to acts which concerned 


The sad experience of the misery arising from blind cre- 
dulity and passive submission, more than once, roused 
to action the dormant powers of the people, and pro- 
duced powertul, but ill directed exertions towards the 
attainment of light and liberty; which though doubtless 
to a certain extent beneficial in their consequences, 
were, in their immediate effects scarcely less tremen- 
dous than the unexpected explosion of a long silent, 
and almost forgotten volcano—producing wide spread 
mischief, but failing to obtain the desired object. 

Such in fact are the paralyzing effects of ignorance, 
that they who are under its influence, are neither capa- 
ble of understanding the true dignity of their own na- 
tures—the unalienable rights bestowed upon them by 
the author of their existence—nor of exerting the will, 
nor wielding the power by which their freedom and 
happiness are to be obtained and permanently secured. 

Men submit to moral and political slavery, only so 
long as they are destitute of knowledge. This is fully 
shown by unfolding the page of history. Weare there 
taught, that as knowledge began to be more generally 
diffused among the bulk of the people—when to read 
and to write were no longer claimed as the sacred pri- 
vilege of the few—when learning and magic were no 
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longer considered as synonymous, and science an inter- 
dicted study—when all books were unsealed and laid 
open for the inspection of those beyond the pale of the 
learned professions, and the road to knowledge was thus 
made free alike to all, a marked amelioration commenc- 
ed in the condition of those who occupied the middle 
walksof life. Entire classes of the community assumed 
a higher rank than they had ever before been permit- 
ted to occupy, and their moral and political influence 
began to be felt and acknowledged. They who occu- 
pied a lower station had still, however, much to con- 
tend against. ‘Their opportunities for cultivating their 
mental powers were but limited—rights long usurped 
cannot be regained without a powerful struggle—habits 
of abject submission to the will of others, cannot in an 
instant be broken. Hence, ancient abuses still continu- 
ed to bear heavily upon the poor and laboring classes, 
and prevented that general equality so essential to the 
best interests and the happiness of all. 

The transition from a state of complete mental slave- 
ry to one of even qualified freedom is gradual and pro- 
gre: The light and important effects of knowledge 
but s. wvly pervade the whole mass of mankind, so as to 
reach with their benign influence each individual of 
which that mass is composed. Even in countries the 
most civilized, in the very birth place and favored abode 
of freedom, the entire emancipation of all classes from 
moral slavery is far from being accomplished. 

Knowledge, when first she burst the barriers which 
had so long confined her to colleges and cloistered cells, 
conferred but few benefits upon Society at large, Reach- 
ing only to the more favored classes, she often added to 
the accidental circumstances of station and of wealth her 
own peculiar gifts, and thus increased, to a very great 
extent, their influence and their power. Occasional ex- 
amples were, it is true exhibited, of individuals depriv- 
ed of all extrinsic advantages, and in despite of every 
obstacle which poverty and obscurity presented to their 
efforts, emerging, by the power of their own unaided 
genius, into a state of complete mental light and freedom. 
But too often, we regret to say, employed the powers 
they had thus acquired, not for the benefit of others, 
but for their own agtrandizement, at the expense of the 
rights and happiness of their fellow creatures. 

The moment, however, that knowledge ceased to be- 
long to a peculiar class, as a profession; so soon as it 
was sought after, first as an ornament, and finally as an 
indispensable qualification, by those whose chief pur- 
suits and means of happiness had heretofore been alto- 
gether adverse to mental cultivation, its beneficial effects 
were strikingly evinced. A greater amount of mind 
became at once developed in society—a taste for its 
pursuit was still further awakened, and the means for 
its more general diffusion among all classes were prepar- 
ed. And by degrees we find class after class of man- 
kind, emerging from out the deep darkness, into which 
they had been for centuries immersed, and throwing off 
the chains by which their intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, had been so long, and apparently so securely bound. 
And although they who added to their other advanta- 
ges that of knowledge, still exercised tyranny over the 
less favored of their fellow mortals—it was a tyranny 
dispossessed of some of its fiercer traits and more savage 
propensities. 

The political history of nations began now to assume 
an entirely new aspect. They who had never been 
heard to murmur, even within the privacy of their own 
domestic circle, against the worst and most oppressive 
acts of their rulers, now claimed with loud voices, in the 
very presence of their sovereigns and in the halls of le- 
gislation, their right to be heard in relation to such 
measures of government as affected most their private 
and social interests and happiness. And they finally 
succeeded in causing their rights and opinions to be re- 
spected and obeyed; in accordance with which we find 
that the domestic and even foreign policy of govern- 
ments were often materially modified, even when the 
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people themselves were excluded from actual repre- 
sentation in their political assemblies. 

Whatever tends to diffuse new light upon the under- 
standings of a whole people, or to effect a beneficial 
change in the general system of manners, soon produces 
a similar revolution in their political character. Airy 
fabrics which, when seen through the mists of igno- 
rance, were supposed to be realities, vanished at the 
light of learning; as the enchantment is dissolved by the 
operation of the talisman. ‘the prejudices on the sub- 
ject of civil government, formed by ignorance and fos- 
tered by the policy of power, when once the spirit of 
inquiry was aroused, soon gave way to the dictates of 
instructed reason. The natural rights of mankind be- 
came better understood, the law of nations was attended 
to; implicit obedience was neither exacted on the one 
part, with the same rigor as before, nor paid, on the 
other, with equal servility. What remained of the feu- 
dal institutions could not long subsist when more liberal 
ideas of the equality of mankind were acquired. The 
distinction of vassal and lord soon ceased to be the only 
one in the community when men were led to aspire 
after useful and ornamental knowledge. Such pursuits 
infused a noble generosity of spirit, which scorned to 
pay an abject homage to ignorant opulence. Men by 
reading were led to reflect, and by reflection discovered 
that they had been under an error when they looked 
up to their governors as to a superior order of beings; 
but at the same time they learned the happiness of liv- 
ing under a well regulated constitution, and the duty of 
obedience to the laws in return for the protection which 
they afforded,—and a sense of expediency produced 
that voluntary acquiescence which was before exacted 
by pretensions to divine right, or the immediate inter- 
position of authority. The lust of dominion which dis- 
graced the iron reign of the sullen and unlettered ty- 
rant, was succeeded, in the enlightened father of his 
people, by a spirit of benevolence and the government 
of equable laws. That power which was once placed 
on the sandy foundation of popular prejudices and fears, 
when these fears and prejudices were dissipated by 
free inquiry acquired an establishment on the basis of 
reason .* 

Comparing this epoch with those which immediately 
preceded, what a change had taken place. It had been 
gradual and at first almost imperceptible, but increasing 
as the light of knowledge became more widely diffused, 
it was, to a certain extent, experienced by every class 
of society, from the most elevated down to the most 
humble, And exactly in the same proportion as the 
darkness and gloom of ignorance and superstition were 
dissipated, were all classes rendered more secure in the 
enjoyment of their peculiar privileges and in the pur- 
suit and attainment of happiness. For nothing so com- 
pletely places mankind upon an equality, reducing the 
unjust pretensions and destroying the power to oppress 
in one class, and elevating the character and increasing 
the power to resist oppression in another, than an equali- 
ty of knowledge. Hence the only sure basis for a free 
government is to be found in the general intelligence 
and cultivated minds of both the rulers and the people. 

Even, however, after knowledge had become some- 
what diffused, and its importance to all classes begun to 
be generally felt and acknowledged, still were the 
mass of the people to a certain extent deprived of it, 
and they were in consequence still virtually in a state 
of bondage —the rights of the poor and the labouring 





classes were still trampled on; and their happiness disre- 


garded. Tothisservitude and oppression, they often 
themselves contributed by their very indifference to their 
rights, or their blindness to their own best interests.— 
Weakly ceding the privileges they already possessed to 
the insolence of power, or allowing themselves to be ca- 
joled out of them by political knavery. The way in fact 
eee 

* See Knox onthe Moral, Political, and Religious Effects of 
Printing. 
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was never effectually opened in any nation for the full | he pointed out to them, in fact, the only security for 
emancipation of those classes,which emphatically con-| their private happiness, individual dignity, and the 
stitute the people, before that day, when the band of| perpetuation of their free political institutions, 

patriots who assembled in yonder sacred hall, proclaim-| _But,thanks be to Heaven, and we utter the sentiment 
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ed to the astonished world, the sublime and momentous 
truth that ‘‘all men are created equal—that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, amongst which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness”—and in declaring this truth pledged 
their lives and sacred honours, to secure the possession 
of those rights for themselves—their fellow citizens, and 
to hand them down entire to their posterity—a pledge 
which we all know was nobly redeemed. 

At this period, we say, was first opened the way for 
the emancipation from moral, intellectual and political 
servitude, of all classes of the people. But effectually 
and fully to obtain and secure that emancipation depends 
solely upon individual prudence,and the zeal and indus- 
try with which all apply themselves to the acquisition 
of that knowledge, upon the possession of which the 
freedom and happiness of each class, as well as of the 
whole community so intimately depend. Notwithstand- 
ing the perfect freedom which our Government confers 
upon each citizen—Notwithstanding, to use the words 
of the illustrious Father of his country, the foundation 
of ourrepublic was not laid in a gloomy age of igno- 
rance and superstition, but at an epoch when the rights 
of manhood were better understood, and more clearly 
defined, than at any former period; when the research- 


with the utmost reverence, the necessity and impor- 
tance of moral and intellectual improvement are begun 
to be experienced by the working classes throughout 
the civilized world, Nay, they who looked down for- 
merly upon these classes with contempt, now feel that 
their own best interests and happiness are intimately 
connected with the extension of information to these 
bones and sinews and nerves of every nation. We no 
longer hear the rulers of the people, and I blush to say 
it, the pretended sérvants of religion, urging the impo- 
licy and the danger of educating the poor—the cry is 
now universal education! 

All classes have at length tasted of the fruit of know- 
ledge, and all alike have experienced its pleasantness; 
and its invigorating, humanizing, happifying effects: 
and we predict, that the time is not far distant, when a 
general system of education will be established, in this 
country at least, so calculated as to place the elements 
of knowledge within the reach of every class of our 


citizens, 


In the absence of such an establishment, or even in 


connexion with it, a more effectual means for the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge by the great body of opera- 
tives can scarcely be found, than in voluntary associa- 


tions similar to the one, the anniversary of which we 
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es of the human mind after social happiness had been | are now celebrating. Properly organized and efficient- 
carried to a greater extent; when the treasures of know-| ly conducted, such institutions are wellcalculated to 
ledge, acquired by the labours of philosophers, sages, | impart immense good to their members, and through 
and legislators, through a long succession of ages, were | them to the community at large—-by elevating mecha- 
laid open for common use, and their collected wisdom | nics and artizans to the rank of enlightened men and 
capable of being applied in the establishment of our | scientific enquirers, 

political institutions; when the free cultivation of letters, the origin and history of mechanics’ institutes would 
the unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive | be an interesting subject of consideration, had we time 
refinement of manners, the growing liberality of senti-| to enter upon it at present. Their first establishment is 
ment, and above all, the pure and benign light of reve-| of very recent date. And when we consider how sim- 
lation, had exerted an ameliorating influence upon) ple and at the same time efficient a means they offer for 


mankind, and increased the blessings of society, yet, is| diffusing instructign among those classes for whose 


it only by the proper improvement of the blessings| education the laws have made no proper nor adequate 


with which our citizens are surrounded, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded them for private and political happiness, 
that these blessings and this happiness can be made to 
reach equally to every class. It is by the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge alone, that happiness and indepen- 
dence will be extended alike to all. 

Upon the intelligence and moral worth of the work- 
ing classes in particular, will the very permanency of 
our free institutions mainly depend. The effects of ig- 
norance in one part of the community may to a certain 
extent be counteracted by the knowledge possessed by 
another—so long as the laws, honestly executed, ex- 
tend their protection alike to all ranks and conditions 
of the people. Butso far as relates to the comfort and 
interests of the individual, in his private and social re- 
lations, the want of knowledge will invariably exert its 
baneful influence. The ignorant can seldom fauil to suf- 
fer from the deprivation of a powerful source of hap- 
piness—and incapable of exerting a moral influence 
which they do not possess, they must necessarily sink 
below that rank they were destined by nature to fill. 
Unable to appreciate the rights of freemen, or the 
means by which these rights are to be vindicated and 


provision, it issomewhat remarkable that they should 
have been so long neglected. Even after the necessity 
of scientific instruction for those engaged in mechanical 
pursuits and inthe arts, had been pointed out, and 
strongly urged upon the notice of the public, both in 
France and England, it was not until within a very 
few years trom the present period that Dr. Anderson 
of Glasgow succeeded in organizing the first mechanics’ 
institute in that city, and the introduction of a similar 
institution intothe metropolis of Great Britain, dates 
from even a later period, Ten years ago it required 
all the influence and exertions of Dr. Birbeck to over- 
come the reluctance exhibited by all classes in the lat- 
ter city to their establishment. But against all opposi- 
tion--the lukewarmness of those they were intended 
most to benefit—the ignorant prejudices of what may 
be termed the manufacturing aristocracy, and the envy 
of those who looked with apprehension to the period 
when mind should be developed among “the treaders 
out of the weary round of labour,” they have finally 
triumphed, and their good fruits are already manifest 
among the mechanics and artizans of the old world, 
The example of their transatlantic brethren was early 


sustained, against the encroachments of power on the| imitated by the labouring classes in our own country — 


= hand, or the wiles of sophistry on the other, they 
w 


and we now number, in the different states, numerous 


ually be divested of them; and finally, they | mechanics’ institutes,from which thousands are reaping 


will be made the instruments, not only of their own en- | solid advantages they could in no other way have ever 


slavement, but to sap the foundations, and overthrow 
the dear bought liberties of their country. Hence, 
when Was!:ington so emphatically enjoined upon his 
fellow citizens to promote, as an object of primary im- 
— institutions for the general diffusion of know- 
edge; giving, as a reason, that, in proportion as the 


expected to obtain. 

The improvement of the mind to which such institu- 
tions minister, independently of the important good it 
confers, by its effects in promoting and securing moral 
and intellectual freedom—independently of the direct 
application which may be made of the powers it confers 


structure of a Government gives force to public opinion, | in the promotion of the pecuniary interests of the indi- 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened, | vidual, and thus securing for himself and for his family 
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an honorable support, it is one of the best safeguards 
to virtue, and the surest means of unalloyed happi- 
ness. 


Although the ignorant may not always be vicious, 
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frequently proved fatal to the improvement and the 
happiness of our species through so many ages. 

The sublime discoveries in the natural and moral sci- 
ences, which the faculty of reason, when brought into 


nor the well.informed invariably exemplary for their| exercise, has enabled him to make, have opened for 
virtues—though unhappiness and misery may be the | man’s enjoyment innumerable springs of the purest de- 
lot of the learned as well as of the unlearned, yet, the | light and instruction—calculated to ennoble his nature, 
uncultivated mind will always be more apt, and does | and to inspire him with the most unerring sentiments of 
more often, lead its possessor astray from virtue and/ virtue. ‘The important truths which science presents to 
from peace, than a mind stored with knowledge and | his view, have a direct tendency to elevate and purify 
illumined by science. the soul, and they furnish to the active principle within, 
When we cast our eyes abroad upon the active thea- | such employment as tends to render it less apt to attach 
tre of life, and enquire carefully into the causes of the | its affections upon objects unworthy of its divine and 
errors, the crimes, and the misery into which so many | immortal nature; and thus prevent man from sacrificing 
of the actors are involved, we shall find, that too often, \ his happiness and degrading the image of his Maker 
if not generally, thev are to be attributed in the first | with which he is impressed, 
instance to the want of knowledge. To the neglect,| To these important effects of knowledge,all alike may 
abuse, and misapplication of talents and capabilities, | have access. The time has at length arrived, when 
which if they had been properly cultivated and direct- | science, divested of her repellant frown, and clothed in 
ed, would have secured their possessors from evil, and/ the every day garments of common life, speaks a lan- 
conferred upon them all the felicity which is consistent | guage which all alike may understand. She no longer 
with the nature of man, in his present imperfect state | dwells with the pale solitary student, but walks forth in- 
of existence, Ignorant of the just value, and having | to the busy haunts of commerce and of trade. She 
no distinct idea of the real blessings or evils of life, as| seeks the ploughman amid the furrow, and is no long- 
they affect their own condition, or influence their cir-| er a stranger in the work-shop of the mechanic. Her 
cumstances, present and future, they mistake shadows | favours, however,must be sought and won. She meets 
for realities, and instead of pressing forward, with | industry half-way, but flies from indolence and apathy. 
steadiness, in the path of wisdom, of prudence and of} What an animating prospect does this affurd.—The 
virtue, follow a deceitful phantom, the airy creation or| benefits of knowledge are within the reach of all who 
whim of their own imagination. | will stretch forth a hand to grasp them. What constant 
It is by his intellectual endowments, alone, that man! comfort this to cheer the labourer on amid his daily 
possesses any superiority over other animals; and it is | toils! How much must it elevate his self-esteem, to be 
solely by the cultivation of his mind, and the proper} assured that he too,may now’command that intellectual 
exertions of his reason, strengthened by knowledge, | wealth, which will place him ona level with the migh- 
that one man possesses that moral influence and power, | tiest in the land, and of which neither the caprices of 
of which his neighbour is deficient. Had man been dis- | fortune—the ordinary accidents of life, nor the villany 
possessed of reason, or the power to acquire and make | of others can deprive him. Every man, however hum- 
use of knowledge, he must have forever remained in| ble may be his station and his calling, has it in his own 
the same condition in which nature first placed him in| power, in a great measure, to ensure his own respecta- 








this world. His history, instead of exhibiting acon- 
stant progress from barbarism to refinement, must have 
presented a continued anduniform scene; leaving no 
room to look forward to any future period of his exis- | 
tence, when his character should attain a higher degree | 
of perfection. But constituted as he now is—capable 
by the cultivation and exercise of his reasoning powers 
of directing his own conduct, and regulating his own 
destiny—and urged by an internal impulse incessantly 
onwards to new and more ennobling efforts,and furnish- | 





| enterprise he may propose to embark. 


bility—to establish on a solid foundation his happ ness 
in life, and to command success in whatever honorable 
It was well re- 
marked by Judge Story in addressing the mechanics’ 
Institute of Boston, that much less of success and hap- 
piness in life is in reality dependent upon accident, or 
what is called luck, than is commonly supposed, Far 
more depends upon the objects which a man proposes 
to himself—what attainments he aspires to—what is 
the circle which bounds his vision-and his thoughts— 


ed with the means of communicating his thoughts to} what he chooses, not to be educated for, but to educate 
others, of influencing by his knowledge, not only those | himself for. Whether he looks to the end and aim of 
that immediately surround him, but likewise those who | the whole of life, or only to the present day or hour; 
are separated from him by distance of place, and even! whether he listens to the voice of indolence or vulgar 
succeeding generations, he has been found capable of | pleasure, or to the stirring voice of his own soul urging 








efforts no less astonishing for their magnitude, than im- 
portant for their utility. Upon every thing he has ex- 
erted his mind—and from the comforts of the domestic 
fireside--the happiness of communities the means which 
support and those which embellish life—the shock of 
nations upon the ensanguined plain and their intercourse 
in peace—all have been beneficially influenced by the 
powers which that mind, strengthened by knowledge, | 
has been able to exert. And we may look forward with 
confidence to some future period in the history of our 
race, when man’s advancement in knowledge, and the 
complete triumph of true philosophy over prejudice 
and error, shall have elevated his character to that de- 
gree of perfection, at which the author of his existence, 
evidently intends it to arrive. Science, civilization and | 
liberty,though as yet far from being universally extend- 
ed, are nevertheless widely diffused, and are daily 
spreading more and more their benign influences. 
Though the aims of ambition, and the indolence of the 
many, may indeed for a time interrupt their progress, 
et the present state of Society seems such as is calcu- 
ated to secure it effectually against the baneful effects 
of ignorance, bigotry and despotism, which have so 
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his ambition on to the highest objects. If his views are 
low and grovelling—if the work-shop, in its cold rou- 
tine of duties, and sensual indulgence, with its brutal- 
izing effects, bound all his wishes—his hopes, his des- 
tinies are already fixed, and the history ofhis whole life 
may be read,though the blush of youth still linger on his 
cheek. It is not atale merely twice told; it has been 
told for millions! Ifon the other hand he aspires to be 
aman, in dignity, independence, spirit and character, 
and to give to his talents their fullscope and vigour—if 
to a steady devotion to the practice of his art,he adds a 
scientific study of its processes and its principles, his 
success is as sure,as any thing on this side the grave can 
He may even go farther, and dream of fame, and 
if he possess the sxgacity of genius, may build a lofty 
and solid immortality upon the foundation of his own 
exertions. 

These blessed effects of industry and zeal in the cul- 
tivation of knowledge are proved by innumerable ex- 
amples, How many of those to whom mankind look 
up with gratitude as the authors of some of those inven- 
tions and discoveries from which they are now reaping 
the most solid advantages, were bred at the plough, in. 
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the workshop, or even to the lower branches of mere 
manual labour, Genius, talents—the powers to bless 
mankind, by improving their moral and physical condi- 
tion, belong to no favoured class of society. Their 
possession and cultivation have caused thousands to 
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| terity than the illustrious trader and citizen of Florence. 
| But were I to attempt a complete enumeration of the 
labourers, the mechanics, the artizans and traders, who, 
by the exertion of minds, cultivated often in the midst 
of difficulties a vulgar spirit would consider insurmount- 


burst the fetters which bound them apparently forever | able, have raised themselves to fume, and improved, 
to the earth, and place themselves upon the most en- | benefitted and instructed their fellow men, in remote 
vied pinnacle of Fortune’s Temple—upon the highest nations, and through numerous centuries, I should far 


rank of Fame’s bright roll. Let us refer to some of | exceed the limits of this address, Enough has been 


these examples:— 

First on the list among the self-taught benefactors of 
mankind is our own Franklin; whose very poverty in 
early life, and his employment as‘a journeyman printer 
might have been supposed insurmountable obstacles to 
the attainment of that vast fund of practical, philosoph- 
ical and political knowledge for which he was so emi- 
nently distinguished. He was in very truth, the work- 
imgman and student—the philosopher, the sage and 
statesman, The companion of Franklin, Godfrey, the 
actual inventor of the Quadrant, was a journeyman gla- 
zier. Brindley the celebrated civil Engineer, was un- 
til near the age of manhood a carter and ploughman, 


| said, to prove my proposition—the private advantages 

/and public good to be derived from the acquisition of 
knowledge by all—even the humblest class in society. 
So true is it, that,— 


Honor and worth, from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


But it may be asked, what is the kind of knowledge 
| that is most calculated to produce the beneficial 
effects we have so imperfectly detailed? I would 
answer, unhesitatingly, the knowledge of facts! The 
laws of matter and of mind deduced from and establish- 
ed by those facts! In addition, to the exact sciences, 


afterwards a mill-right. Sir Richard Arkwright, cele- | history and biography, which have been aptly styled 
brated for his improvements in Cotton machinery, was | philosophy teaching by example, ‘geography, ethics, 
a poor barber. Herschell, whose discoveries in Astro- | and the general principles which concern the rights of 
nomy, will ever connect his name with the history of | persons and property—the sources from which these 
the science, wasadrummer. Gifford, the translator of | rights are derived—the means by which they are main- 
Juvenal, and for many years the able editor of the Lon- | tained and secured, and the mode and extent in which 
don Quarterly Review, was originally apprenticed to | they may, on occasions, be alienated, transferred, or 
an obscure shoemaker, and afterwards wrought many | forfeited, are all important branches of knowledge 
years as a coal heaver. The two Stephenses,father and | to the American citizen. Who, however humble 
son, were both of them among the best and most labo- | his rank in society may appear, if he act well his 


rious printers,.and most learned men of their age. To 
these we may add the names of Aldus, {Turbenus, Fro- 
ben, and Caxton, printers, who to mechanical ingenuity 
added the most profound erudition. Watt, the improv- 
er ofthe steam engine, we might almost say the inven- 
tor, was a mathematical instrument maker. Ferguson, 
the celebrated astronomer,commenced the study of that 
science-when yet a farm servant and shepherd. Not 
dissimilar was the early life of Rittenhouse, who, when 
a young man, used to draw geometrical diagrams on 
the shafts of his plough, and study them as he turned up 


part, has a fair prospect of being called upon, to as- 
sist in the councils of his state or nation—to sit in the 
magisterial chair, or upon the bench of one of our 
courts of justice, where upon the correctness of his 
judgment and the extent of his knowledge, may depend 
the rights, the freedom, the character, and possessions, 
nay, the very life of his fellow man. 
| But even what have been called the more abstruse 
| sciences, are of immense advantage to the labouring 
| class, Geometry and the laws of powers and of forces, 
| will aid greatly, the carpenter, the machinist, the ship- 


the furrow. Lord Chancellor King, of England, was a | builder and the mason in conducting their labours, and 
grocer during that period of life, which is ordinarily | improving upon the models in their particular depart- 
spent in academical studies. Chief Justice Pratt, of | ments, already in existence. Astronomy and meteoro- 
New York, was brought up a carpenter. Sir Hum- logy in their broadest sense, are of the first importance 
phrey Davy,though not actually a labourer or mechanic | to the seaman, often to the agriculturist. By the first, 
in his early days, encountered difficulties and obstacles | the knowledge they impart may be directed often to 
to study, equal to what most mechanics can anticipate, | the preservation of the life and property committed to 
and yet his brilliant discoveries in chemistry have, while | his charge; by the latter, to the increase of his crops, 
they administer to the comfort and advantage of the | and their preservation from blight and mildew, Natural 
citizens of every country, given hima name that shall | history, in its various departments, will aid the farmer 
neverdie. The poor,Genoese pilot, Columbus, amid | and the grazier—and the information which this science 
the toils and perils of a seaman’s life, rendered himself | imparts to them may be—must be, advantageously di- 
the most accomplished geographer and astronomer, and | rected to increase the comfort and the health of whole 
the boldest navigator of his age. The celebrated Ben | communities, by augmenting the essential sustenances 
Johnson, the contemporary, almost the rival of Shaks- | of life, reducing their price, and improving their quali- 
peare, was at one period a common soldier, a‘ another | ty. Mineralogy is important to the founder, the blacks 
a journeyman bricklayer. Burns, the sweetest of | smith, stone mason, potter and other tradesmen, the 
Scotia’s bards, was a farmer and a day labourer, Of | materials of whose industry are derived from the miner- 
the successful unien of mercantile enterprise with the | al kingdom. To what class, would ask,is not a know- 
polite literature, philosophy and science, we have | ledge of chemistry all important? Its beneficial effects 
striking instances in Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medicis | are felt in almost every department of life. ‘The apo- 
Guigo, Ricardo and Roscoe. What a curious sight,says | thecaries’ shop by it has been furnished with remedial 
a celebrated French writer, to see the same person | agents, which, while they are all efficacious in the re- 
with one hand sell the commodities of the Levant, and | moval of disease, are deprived of much of that nauseous 





with the other support the burden of a state; maintain 
commercial agents, and receive embassadors; make war 
and peace; oppose the Pope, and give his advice and 
mediation to the princes of his time; cultivating and 
encouraging learning, and giving an asylum to the 
learned Greeks who fled from Constantinople. Such, 
however, was Lorenzo de Medicis. And when to these 
particular distinctions the glorious names of Father of 





flavour and incommodiousness of bulk, which formerly 
rendered the use of meilicine so disgusting and harrass- 
ing to the sick. But not only in this solitary instance 
are the vast benefits of chemical science exemplified; 
in a thousand other ways it has ministered largely to the 
convenience, safety and happiness of man. In the ma- 
nufacture of the various fabrics of wool, flax and cot- 


his country and mediator of Italy, are appended, who | ration of the goods for the reception of the various tints 
seems more entitled to the notice and admiration of pos- | intended to be imparted to them; the rendering of these 


| ton, from the bleaching of the brown fibre; the prepa- 
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tints brilliant and permanent,so that they shall not be af- 
fected by the air,by moisture, or by soap, we are presented 
with a series of chemical operations— which can only be 
conducted with certainty and unvaried success by those 
who are acquainted fully with the principles of that im- 
portant and at the same time beautiful science. The 
tanning and preparation of leather for the various uses 
to which it is applied, were all involved in mystery and 
replete with uncertainty,until by the light derived from 
chemical knowledge, they were reduced to well esta- 
blished principles. ‘The arts of glass making and print- 
ing, the manufacture of soap, candles, hats, china and 
the various kinds of pottery, the preparation of salt and 
the refining of sugar, are all intimately dependent upon 
chemistry—a knowledge of that science is calculated 
to improve, and add to these processes, and create new 
ones, To the agriculturist, chemistry furnishes prin- 
ciples and agents of inestimable value, It teaches the 
proper food of plants, the choice and use of manures,—— 
and the best means for promoting the vigor, growth, and 
productiveness and the preservation of the various vege- 
table tribes. Chemistry directs likewise the labours of 
the husbandman. Inthe dairy, milk cannot be kept 
fresh and sweet, butter cannot be properly made and 
cured, nor cheese prepared, without a skill founded 
wholly upon chemical principles. The culinary arts, for 
preparing wholesome and nutritious food, and pre- 
serving it fresh and palatable for many years, is largely 
indebted to chemical knowledge. To the domestic 
economist, this science abounds with pleasing and use- 
fullessons, It enables him to make a proper choice of | 
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came every year more numerous and destructive. The 
King requested the naturalist to inquire into the cause, 
and discover a remedy for this growing evil. Linneaus 
found that the worm was produced from a small egg, 
deposited by a fly or beetle, in cracks upon the sur- 
face of the wood, from whence the worm, when hatch- 
ed, began to eat into the substance of the timber. Af- 
ter some time, again emerging in the form of 
a fiy of the parent species, it commenced laying its 
minute eggs upon the surface of the sound timber.— 
Linneaus knew that the month of May was the only 
season in which these eggs were laid,—hence he direct- 
ed all the green timber to be immersed in the sea, be- 
fore this month commenced, and to be kept under wa- 
ter until it had entirely passed. The flies being de- 
prived of their appropriate nests, could not increase, 
and the species, ina short time, was either entirely de- 
stroyed, or forced to migrate to some other country. 
Thus, however contemptible knowledge may appear 
at first sight, its effects are invariably beneficial. 

But it is now time to say a few words in reference to 
our own institution for promoting moral and intellectual 
knowledge; to indicate its present condition and esti- 
mate its future prospects. 

The Southwark Institute was regularly and efficient- 
ly organized in the autumn of the past year, and now 
includes among its members, a large portion of the 
youth of this district. 

The manner in which it aims to attain the great ob- 
ject of its founders is, first, By the establishment of a 
library. Thus placing within the reach of an interest- 


meats and drinks,—it directs him to those measures with | ing class of the community,the main sources from which 
respect to aliment, clothing, air and temperature,which | useful information is to be acquired, and inspiring them 
have the greatest tendency to promote health, enjoy- | with that taste for its acquisition, which nothing but an 


ment and cheapness of living,—and it sets him upon his | 
guard against unseen evils, to which they who are ig- | 
norant of its laws are continually exposed. There isin | 
fact no human occupation which it does not enlighten, | 
and upon the perfection of which it has not exerted a | 
powerful and beneficial influence. It enters with the | 
miner into the bowels of the earth, and by its safety | 


lamp renders him perfectly secure, from the destructive | 


acquaintance with the recorded wisdom of ages, could 
so effectually produce. The nucleus’of a respectable 
library has already been collected; principally from 
the donations of different friends to the enterprize. It 
is still, however, too limited to satisfy the wants of those 
whe have access to it, and the liberality of the public is 
appealed to, in order that the library may be establish- 
ed upon that extensive footing which shall most benefit 


explosions by which previously so many thousands had | the community,and confer the greatest amount of credit 
been destroyed. It aids the laws of the country, by af-| upon the district in which our institution islocated. A 
fording the means for the detection and conviction of second means for promoting the objects of the institu- 
the secret murderer, It has disarmed pestilence of tion is by opening a reading room for the use of its 
its terrors, and destroyed the seeds of disease before | members, and supplying them with the monthly, week- 
they have had time to ,bud, by its disinfecting chlo-| ly and daily journals published in our city and else- 
rides, It has indeed conferred benefits where they | where.—Those living chroniclers of the times—which 
were least to be expected. By explaining the origin | connect as it were, in one great family the citizens of 
and causes of certain natural phenomena, it has put to | every part of our country—and of the civilized world— 
flight the whole host of goblins, imps and spirits, that | form a stronger bond of union between all sections and 
formerly inhabited every low ground and waste place, | all classes—and more effectually secure the rights and 
and were supposed to require some potent incantation | promote the comfort and well-being of all, than any 
to prevent their malignant influence upon man and; other means at once so simple and so cheap. The com- 
beast. Superstitions and omens, wandering lights,shroud- | missioners of the district have kindly granted to the in- 


ed ghosts, death tokens and the host of fearful crea- 
tion that were wont, in days of ignorance, to inhabit the 
gloom of niglit, have been completely disarmed of their | 
terrors, and now afford amusement to children, when 
formerly they appalled the stoutest heart. 

Sciences, even, which appear the most trifling, and | 
least susceptible of application to useful purposes, are 
often the means of vast benefit to individuals, communi- 
ties or nations. Thus, the entomologist,though he may 
appear merely to be employed in the chase of moths 
and butterflies, or in the collection of useless insects, has 
exercised in his country’s service the knowledge which 
he has acquired of the species, habits and properties of 
the objects of his studies. Thus during the last war, we 
risked being entirely deprived of blistering flies at a 
time when we most needed them; the entomologist 
pointed the apothecary to the potatoe bug, possessing 
all the properties, and equal in quality to the imported 
fly. In the life time of the great naturalist, Linneaus, 
a kind of worm burrowed in the timber used for ship 





stitute the use of a commodious apartment within this 
building, anda few of the editors of the daily papers 
have liberally supplied the tables with their own and 
distant journals. A third means for promoting the ob- 
jects of our institution is by lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. This department is as yet but imperfectly organiz- 
ed. Lectures, have, however,been already delivered by 
different gentlemen, and a part ofa regular course was 
attempted by one individual, which,so far as the speaker 
can learn, was well received by the members general- 
ly. The great difficulty in this department is to pro- 
cure a sufficient number of lecturers, so as to keep up 
the system, and at the same time, not to interfere with 
the indispensable engagements of any one who may un- 
dertake the task, by requiring them to devote individu- 
ally, more than one evening occasionally. We are well 
assured that there are gentlemen fully competent to 
communicate instruction on various scientific subjects, 
by lectures, who have the will as well as the leisure to 
promote in this way the grand object we have in view. 


building in the royal dock yards of Sweden, and be- | ‘There are certainly few shapes in which they can em- 
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promote a greater amount of good to society, or so sa- 
tisfactory to themselves, A fourth means for obtaining 
the objects of this institute is by debates among its 
members, —excluding sectarian differences in religion, 
and party disputes in politics. Well conducted, these 
debates excite to industry in the acquisition of know- 
ledge—promote facility in its application—fix facts 
more firmly on the mind—remove mistakes and errors 
—induce enquiry,and tend to cause a beneficial emula- 
tion to spring up among all who take a part in them, 
while they instruct equally those who stand by and 
listen. 

Such, my respected hears, are the outlines of our or- 
ganization. It remains with you, by extending your 
countenance and fostering care to our infant institution, 
to enable us to carry all our plans fully into execution, 
and to insure those advantages they are calculated to 
confer upon the rising generation, upon you—upon all 
of us. But we have no fears—we look confidently for 
your approbation and support. We live in anage, and 
among a people alive to the best interests of their fel- 
low men, and anxious to extend far and wide the 
light of knowledge. We live too, within a district, 
the citizens"of which are not behind those of any other 
ia patriotism, in enlightened views, and active use- 
fulness. 

We are fully assured that you will pronounce the 
sentence—The Southwark Institute shall succeed and 
prosper, and that with you to pronounce is to accom- 


plish. 


From the West Chester Democrat. 


THE RAIL ROAD. 


On the 25th inst. (Christmas) a number of respecta- 
ble gentlemen, among whom were Gen. Workman, 
Secretary of the Land Office, Col. Ringland, Speaker 
of the Senate, Messrs. Hayesand Sangston, of the Sen- 
ate, and Messrs. McCreery, M‘Elwee and ‘Barclay, of 
the House of Representatives, and Mr, Bonsall, U. S. 
Mershall, Richard Penn Smith, Esq. and other citizens 
of Philadelphia, accompanied by some of the Directors 
of the West Chester Rail Road Company, took seats in a 
splendid Mahogany car—crossed over the bridge, pass- 
ed up the plane, and arrived in our borough in lime to 
partake of an excellent dinner, which had been prepar- 
ed for the occasion at Mr. Reed’s hotel. The party was 
waited on by anumber of the gentlemen of the borough, 
with every demonstration of respect, which could not 
fail to make them feel they were welcome to partake of 
the hospitality of West Chester; not only so but that 
their visit was well received. Our visitors expressed a 
general satisfaction with the appearance of our borough; 
the improvements, and evident prosperity of the sur- 
rounding country. As soon as the dinner was over, a 
few lively and appropriate toasts were drank, and the 
party returned to the city, leaving us to regret that their 
business would not permit them to remain with us a 
lenger time. 

This, we believe, was the first car, passing between 
this place and the city, that passed over the bridge. We 
understand that it is the intention of the West Chester 
Company to establish a tri-weekly line of burden cars 
on the road, in the course of a week or ten days. Thus 
those who desire to send grain, flour, &c. to the city, 
or to obtain store goods, plaster, or any other articles 
from that place, will be enabled to get them transport- 
ed with safety and despatch, and we would suppose at 
much less expense than by any other mode. 





A Retic or Orpen Time.—The Germantown Acade- 
my Bell, has just been taken down to be recast, by the 
bell company in Kensington—it having been fairly worn 
out in the service of the town, by being hammered 
thin at the striking points, and thereby cracked, and no 
longer able to perform its wonted functions. 

This Bell came out first to ‘‘the Colony,” in the cele- 
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ploy their talents with so little inconvenience, so as to } brated ‘*Tea Ship,” which was not permitted to land 


her cargo at Boston. The bell therefore, went back 
to “Old England,” and rested itself under the protec- 
tion of His Majesty, until the proclamation of the peace 
of 1783, when it was again embarked for the ‘‘Free 
State of Pennsylvania,” and in due time was install- 
ed into its office in the cupola of our own academy,— 
Germ. Telegraph. 





_ Hovsr or Rerresentatives.—One of the Represen- 
tatives of this county, has kindly furnished us with an 
annexed statement of the professions and callings of the 
members of the present House of Representatives, It 
will be seen, and especially by those who have been 
so much invidiously harping upon the subject, that the 
farmers and mechanics, have the decided ascendency, 
at least in this branch of the Legislature. We thank our 
correspondent for his attention. 


Farmers, - - - 50 Surveyors, - o> % 
Attorneys, - - 14 Tanners, - - 1 
Merchants, - - 8 Coachmakers, - pre gy 
Doctors, - - 5 Painters, - - 1 
Gentlemen, - - 4 Potters, . - 1 
Iron-masters, - - 3 Fullers, - - 1 
Manufacturers, - 2 Chairmakers, - - 1 
Millwrights, - - 2 Confectioner, - - 1 
Carpenters, - - 2 Instrument Maker, 1 
Professors, - - il exten 

Members, 100 

Ib. 





List or Deav,—Buried in the Common Burying 
Ground last year. 


Adults - - 14 
Children - 17 
Colored people - 4 
In St, Stephen’s Churchyard. 
Adults - - 4 
Children - - 5 
Total - 44 
Of these were inhabitants of this Borough, 
Adults - 13 
Children - - 12 


The others are from the environs of this Borough, 
and strangers. 
JOHN M, KIENZLE, Sexton, 
Wilkesbarre, Jan. 2, 1834. 
Herald. 





MEADVILLE. 

Corttece Bert,—The College Bell has been hung— 
it is of a fine tone, weighs upwards of 300 lbs. and can 
be_heard very distinctly over town. It was presented 
to the Institution by the Rev. Zera Costin of Pittsburg. 
We have now five fine bells, viz: the Court house— 
College— Episcopal church—Presbyterian church, and 
Academy ; the largest of which is that of the Court hous~, 
weighing, we believe, 800 lbs,, and has been distinctly 
heard a distance of 7 or 8 miles, In our village six de- 
nominations of Christians meet weekly for worship, viz: 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Bap- 
tist, and German Reformed. Of these, the three form- 
er own large and handsome churches, Bishop Onder- 
donk remarked that the Episcopal church of this place 
was, in an architectural point of view, the finest in the 
diocese. The Baptists own a small neat chuch. The 
Unitarians contemplate building one. The Catholics 
also contemplate building a chapel about six miles east 
of town.—Crawford Messenger. 





Waunvt Street Prison. The number of convicts 
confined.in the Walnut street prison on the Ist inst. were 
271 men, and 38 women. In the Prune street apart- 
ment, 4men, and 38 boys. Total, 351. On the Ist of 
January, 1833, the whole number was 402—decrease in 
one year, 51, 
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